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1884. by him  subordinate to the one consideration of
the public good.

The disturbance of Zululand, and the dissatis-
faction of the Boers in the Transvaal, continued
to trouble the repose of the Colonial Office.
restoration Cetewayo, the deposed king or chief of the Zulus,
?4yo!ti" had been in 1882 brought to England, where he
resided for three weeks in Holland Park, became
the object of much unwholesome curiosity, and
was received at Osborne by the Queen. In the
month of August he was most unwisely restored
to Ms dominions, and sailed for South Africa on
the 1st of September. Never was the return of an
exiled monarch less welcome to his subjects. In
July 1883 he was defeated by a rival chief with
great bloodshed, and in October he took refuge
with the British Resident at Ekowe, where in the
following February he died. The policy of Sir
Bartle Frere, though repudiated by both parties at
home, has been vindicated by events, which proved
that an independent Zululand was a chaos of fight-
ing tribes, and a source of perpetual danger to its
peaceful neighbours.

A portion of the country was, after Cetewayo's
defeat, annexed by the Boers, who also sent Kruger
and other Deputies to England for the purpose of
procuring changes in the convention of Pretoria.
They were substantially successful. Lord Derby
Feb. 27, struck out of the Convention the word ** Suzer-
ainty/' to which they objected, though he after-
wards declared that the Queen still kept what-
ever rights were given her by the term. As no
authoritative definition of Suzerainty has ever been
laid down, Lord Derby's argument was a safe one,
and in any case a dispute on the subject would be
pure logomachy, inasmuch as another Convention,
the Convention of London, was substituted for the
Convention of Pretoria, and in it the precise extent